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by Allen Tate 


TECHNIQUES OF FICTION’ 


HERE must be many techniques of fiction, but how many? 
I suppose a great many more than there are techniques of 
poetry. Why this should be so, if it is, nobody quite knows, and 
if we knew, I do not know what use the knowledge would have. 
For the great disadvantage of all literary criticism is its radical 
ignorance, which in the very nature of its aims must be incurable. 
Even the aims of criticism are unknown, beyond very short views; 
for example, in the criticism of the novel, Mr. Percy Lubbock tells 
us that the secret of the art is the strategy of “point of view”; 
Mr. E. M. Forster that the novelist must simply give us “life”, 
or the illusion of “bouncing” us through it—which looks like a 
broader view than Mr. Lubbock’s, until we pause to examine it, 
when it turns out to be worse than narrow, since to look at every- 
thing is to see nothing; or again Mr. Edwin Muir holds that 
“structure” is the key to the novelist’s success or failure. There 
is no need here to explain what these critics mean by “point of 
view”, or “life”, or “structure”; but they all mean something 
useful—in a short view, beyond which (I repeat) critics seem to 
know little or nothing. 

What the novelists know may be another thing altogether, and 
it is that knowledge which ought to be our deepest concern. You 
will have to allow me the paradox of presuming to know what the 
novelists know—or some of them at any rate—while as a critic 
I profess to know nothing. The presumption might encourage 
us to predict from the very nature of the critic’s ignorance the 
nature and quality of the knowledge possible to good writers of 
fiction. The novelist keeps before him constantly the structure 
and substance of his fiction as a whole, to a degree to which the 


"Lecture delivered in the Coolidge Auditorium of the Library of Congress 
under the auspices of the Writers Club, October 25, 1943. 
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critic can never apprehend it. For the first cause of critical 
ignorance is, of course, the limitations of our minds, about which 
we can do little, work at them as we will. It is the special 
ignorance by which we, as critics, are limited in the act of reading 
any extended work of the imagination. The imaginative work 
must always differ to such a great degree as almost to differ in 
kind from philosophical works, which our minds apprehend and 
retain almost as wholes through the logical and deductive struc- 
tures which powerfully aid the memory. Who can remember, 
well enough to pronounce upon it critically, all of War and Peace, 
or The Wings of the Dove, or even Death in Venice, the small 
enclosed world of which ought at least to do something to aid 
our memories? I have reread all three of these books in the past 
year; yet for the life of me I could not pretend to know them 
as wholes, and without that knowledge I lack the materials of 
criticism. 

Because Mr. Lubbock seems to know more than anybody else 
about this necessary ignorance of the critic, and for other impor- 
tant reasons, I believe him to be the best critic who has ever writ- 
ten about the novel. His book, The Craft of Fiction, is very nearly 
a model of critical procedure. Even in so fine a study as Albert 
Thibaudet’s Gustave Flaubert there is nothing like the actual, 
as opposed to the merely professed, critical modesty of numerous 
statements like this by Lubbock: “Our critical faculty may be 
admirable; we may be thoroughly capable of judging a book 
justly, if only we could watch it at ease. But fine taste and 
keen perception are of no use to us if we cannot retain the image 
of the book; and the image escapes and evades us like a cloud.” 
Where, then, does Lubbock get the material of his criticism? He 
gets as much of it as any critic ever gets by means of a bias 
which he constantly pushes in the direction of extreme simplifica- 
tion of the novel in terms of “form,” or “point of view” (after 
James’ more famous phrase, the “post of observation”), or more 
generally in terms of the controlling intelligence which determines 
the range and quality of the scene and the action. It is the only 
book on fiction which has earned unanimous dislike among other 
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critics (I do not know three novelists who have read it), and the 
reason, I think, is that it is, in its limited terms, wholly successful; 
or, if that is too great praise, it is successful in the same sense, 
and to no less degree than the famous lecture notes on the Greek 
drama taken down by an anonymous student at the Lyceum in 
the fourth century B.C. The lecture notes and The Craft of Fiction 
are studies of their respective arts in terms of form; and I think 
that Lubbock had incomparably the more difficult job to do. The 
novel has at no time enjoyed anything like the number and the 
intensity of objective conventions which the drama, even in its 
comparatively formless periods, has offered to the critic. The 
number of techniques possible in the novel are probably as many 
as its conventions are few. 

Having said so much in praise of Mr. Lubbock, I shall not, I 
hope, seem to take it back if I say that even his intense awareness 
of what the novelist knows fails somehow, or perhaps inevitably, 
to get into his criticism. Anybody who has just read his account 
of Madame Bovary comes away with a sense of loss, which is the 
more intense if he has also just read that novel; though what the 
loss is he no more than Mr. Lubbock will be able to say. Yet no 
critic has ever turned so many different lights, from so many 
different directions, upon any other novel (except perhaps the 
lights that are called today the social and the historical); and 
yet what we get is not properly a revelation of the techniques 
of Madame Bovary but rather what I should call a marvellously 
astute chart of the operations of the central intelligence which 
binds all the little pieces of drama together into the pictorial 
biography of a silly, sad, and hysterical little woman, Emma 
Bovary. It is this single interest, this undeviating pursuit of one 
great clue, this sticking to the “short view” till the last horn 
blows and night settles upon the hunting field, which largely 
explains both the greatness of Mr. Lubbock’s book and the 
necessary and radical ignorance of criticism. We cannot be 
both broad and critical, except in so far as knowledge of the 
world, of ideas, and of man generally is broadening; but then 
that knowledge has nothing to do specifically with the critical 
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job; it only keeps it from being inhuman. That is something; 
but it is not criticism. To be critical is to be narrow in the 
crucial act or process of judgment. 

But after we gather up all the short views of good critics, and 
have set the limits to their various ignorances, we are confronted 
with what is left out or, if you will, left over: I have a strong 
suspicion that this residue of the novel or the story is what the 
author knew as he wrote it. It is what makes the little scenes, 
or even the big ones, “come off.” And while we no doubt learn 
a great deal about them when, with Mr. Muir, we study the gen- 
eral structure, or the relation of scenes, or, with Mr. Lubbock, 
follow the god-like control of the mind of Flaubert or of James 
through all the scenes to the climax—while this knowledge is 
indispensable, I should, myself, like to know more about the 
making of the single scene, and all the techniques that contribute 
to it; and I suspect that I am not asking the impossible, for this 
kind of knowledge is very likely the only kind that is actually 
within our range. It alone can be got at, definitely and at particu- 
lar moments, even after we have failed, with Mr. Lubbock 
(honorable failure indeed), to “retain the image of the book.” 

It sounds very simple, as no doubt it is essentially a simple 
task to take a scene from a novel apart, and to see what makes 
it tick; but how to do it must baffle our best intentions. Suppose 
you want to understand by what arts Tolstoy, near the begin- 
ning of War and Peace, before the ground is laid, brings Peter, the 
bastard son of old Count Bezuhov, into the old Count’s dying 
presence, and makes, of the atmosphere of the house and of the 
young man and the old man, both hitherto unknown to us, one 
of the great scenes of fiction: you would scarcely know better 
than I where to take hold of it, and I have only the merest clue. 
Suppose you feel, as I do, that after Rawdon Crawley comes 
home (I believe from gaol—it is hard to remember Thackeray) 
and finds Becky supping alone with Lord Steyene—suppose you 
feel that Thackeray should not have rung down the curtain the 
very moment Becky’s exposure was achieved, but should have 
faced up to the tougher job of showing us Becky and Rawdon 
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alone after Lord Steyne had departed: Is this a failure in a 
great novelist? If it is, why? The negative question, addressed 
to ourselves as persons interested in the techniques of an art, 
may also lead us to what the novelists know, or to much the 
same thing, what they should have known. And, to come nearer 
home, what is the matter with Ty Ty Walden’s philosophical 
meditations, towards the end of God’s Little Acre, which freezes 
up our credulity and provokes our fiercest denial? It is surely not 
that Ty Ty is merely expressing as well as he can the doctrine 
of the innate goodness of man in the midst of depravity. That 
doctrine will do as well as any other in the mouth of a fictional 
character provided his scene and his experience within the scene 
entitle him to utter it; but before we can believe that Ty Ty is 
actually thinking anything whatever, we have got in the first 
place to believe that Ty Ty is a man—which is precisely what Mr. 
Caldwell evidently did not think it important to make us do. 

How shall we learn what to say about particular effects of 
the story, without which the great over-all structure and move- 
ment of the human experience which is the entire novel cannot 
be made credible to us? The professional critics pause only at 
intervals to descend to these minor effects which are of course the 
problems without which the other, more portentous problems 
which engage criticism could not exist. The fine artists of fiction, I 
repeat, because they produce these effects must understand them. 
And having produced them, they are silent about the ways they 
took to produce them, or paradoxical and mysterious like Flau- 
bert, who told Maupassant to go to the station and look at the 
cab-drivers until he understood the typical cab-driver, and then 
to find the language to distinguish one cab-driver from all others 
in the world. It is the sort of obiter dicta which can found schools 
and movements, and the schools and movements often come to 
some good, even though the slogan, like this one, means little. 

I suppose only the better novelists, like Defoe, Madame de La 
Fayette, Turgeniev, Dickens, Flaubert, many others as great as 
these, some greater, like Tolstoy and Dostoevsky, knew the special 
secrets which I am trying, outside criticism, so to speak, to bring 
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before you. There is almost a masonic tradition in the rise of any 
major art, from its undifferentiated social beginnings to the con- 
scious aptitude which is the sign of a developed art form. Doubt- 
less I ought to repeat once more that for some reason the mo- 
ment the secrets of this aptitude come within the provenance of 
formal criticism, they vanish. They survive in the works them- 
selves, and in the living confraternity of men of letters, who pass 
on by personal instruction to their successors the “tricks of the 
trade.” The only man I have known in some twenty years of 
literary experience who was at once a great novelist and a great 
teacher, in this special sense, was the late Ford Madox Ford. 
His influence was immense, even upon writers who did not know 
him, even upon other writers, today, who have not read him. 
For it was through him more than any other man writing in Eng- 
lish in our time that the great traditions of the novel came down 
to us. Joyce, a greater writer than Ford, represents by compari- 
son a more restricted practice of the same literary tradition, a 
a tradition that goes back to Stendhal in France, and to Jane 
Austen in England, coming down to us through Flaubert, James, 
Conrad, Joyce, Virginia Woolf and Ernest Hemingway. 

It is a tradition which has its own secrets to offer; yet in say- 
ing that I am not claiming for it greater novelists than some 
other school can produce or greater than novelists who just hap- 
pen. There is Meredith (for those who, like Ramon Fernandez, 
can read him); there is Thomas Hardy, there is even the early 
H. G. Wells. But there is not Arnold Bennett; there is not Mr. 
Galsworthy; not Hugh Walpole nor Frank Swinnerton. This is 
prejudice, not criticism. And these are all Britons, not Ameri- 
cans. I have no desire to play possum on the American question: 
Yet I am convinced that among American novelists who have had 
large publics since the last war, only Dreiser, Faulkner, and 


Hemingway are of major importance. There are ‘ 


‘good” popular 
novelists who have done much to make us at home physically in 
our own country; they have given us our scenes, our people, and 
above all our history; and these were necessary to the prelimi- 


nary knowledge of ourselves which we have been a little late in 
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getting and which must be got and assimilated if we are going 
to be a mature people. Possibly the American novel had to 
accomplish the task that in Europe had been done by primitive 
chronicle, mémoir, ballad, strolling player. The American novel 
has had to find a new experience, and only in our time has it 
been able to pause for the difficult task of finding out how to get 
itself written. That is an old story with us, yet beneath it lies a 
complexity of feeling that from Hawthorne down to our time has 
baffled our best understanding. The illustration is infinite in its 
variety. At this moment I think of my two favorite historians, 
Herodotus and Joinville, and I am embarassed from time to time 
because Herodotus, the pagan, seems nearer to my experience 
than Joinville, the Christian chronicler of St. Louis. It is per- 
haps easier for us to feel comfortable with the remote and relatively 
neutral elements of our culture. Those experiences of Europe 
which just precede or overlap the American experience bemuse 
us, and introduce a sort of chemical ambivalence into our judg- 
ment. Joinville is both nearer to me than Herodotus, and less 
immediate. What American could not be brought to confess a 
similar paradox? To our European friends who are now beginning 
to know us, and who in all innocence may subscribe to the popu- 
lar convention of The Simple American Mind, I would say, if 
it is not too impolite: Beware. 

But the American novel is not my present subject, nor, thank 
heaven, the American mind. My subject is merely the techniques 
of fiction which now at last I feel that I am ready to talk about, 
not critically, you understand, but as a member of a guild. Ford 
used to say that he wrote his novels in the tone of one English 
gentleman whispering into the ear of another English gentie- 
man: how much irony he intended I never knew; I hope a great 
deal. I intend none at all when I say that these remarks are 
set down by an artisan for other artisans. 

Gustave Flaubert created the modern novel. Gustave Flaubert 
created the modern short story. He created both because he 
created modern fiction. I am not prepared to say that he created 
all our fictional forms and structures, the phases of the art of 
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fiction that interest Mr. Lubbock and Mr. Muir. He did not 
originate all those features of the short story which interest his- 
torians and anthologists. These are other matters altogether. And 
I do not like to think that Flaubert created modern fiction be- 
cause I do not like Flaubert. It was the fashion in France, I 
believe, until the Fall, to put Stendhal above Flaubert. I am 
not sure but I suspect that a very tired generation felt more at 
ease with a greater writer whose typical heroes are persons of 
mere energy and whose books achieve whatever clarity and form 
that they do achieve as an accident of the moral ferocity of the 
author. But without Le Rouge et Le Noir, or without what it 
put into circulation in French literary milieu after 1830, Flau- 
bert could not have written Madame Bovary. I do not like to think 
that Stendhal did this because I do not like Stendhal. Both 
Stendhal and Flaubert had the single dedication to art which 
makes the disagreeable man. Doubtless it would be pleasanter 
if the great literary discoveries could be made by gentlemen like 
Henry James, who did make his share, and who, of course, was a 
greater novelist than either of these Frenchmen; or by English 
squires; or even by Consultants in Poetry at the Library of Con- 
gress; but we have got to take them, as Henry James would not 
do in the instance of Flaubert, as they come, and they often come 
a little rough. 

A moment ago I introduced certain aspersions upon a few 
English novelists of the recent past, but it was with a purpose, 
for their limitations, sharply perceived by the late Virginia Woolf 
in her famous essay Mr. Bennett and Mrs. Brown, will make quite 
clear the difference between the novelist who, with Mr. Forster, 
merely bounces us along and the novelist who tries to do the 
whole job, the job that Flaubert first taught him to do. Mrs. 
Woolf is discussing Hilda Lessways, Arnold Bennett’s heroine, 
and she says: 


But we cannot hear her mother’s voice, or Hilda’s voice; we 
can only hear Mr. Bennett’s voice telling us facts about rents 
and freeholds and copyholds and fines. What can Mr. Ben- 
nett be about? I have formed my own opinion of what Mr. 
Bennett is about——he is trying to make us imagine for him.... 
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“Trying to make us imagine for him”—the phrase erects a 
Chinese wall betwen all that is easy, pleasant, and perhaps merely 
socially useful in modern fiction, and all that is rigorous, sober, 
and self-contained. Mrs. Woolf, again, in speaking of the novels 
of Galsworthy, Bennett and Wells, says: “Yet what odd books 
they are! Sometimes I wonder if we are right to call them books 
at all. For they leave one with a strange feeling of incomplete- 
ness and dissatisfaction. In order to complete them it seems 
necessary to do something—to join a society, or, more desperately, 
to write a cheque.” 

That is very nearly the whole story: the novelist who tries to 
make us imagine for him is perhaps trying to make us write a 
cheque— a very good thing to do, and I am not sure that even 
the socially unconscious Flaubert was deeply opposed to it, though 
I shall not attempt to speak for him on the question of joining 
societies. Let us see this matter as reasonably as we can. All 
literature has a social or moral or religious purpose: the writer 
has something that he has got to say to the largest public pos- 
sible. In spite of Flaubert’s belief that he wrote only for him- 
self, this is as true of Madame Bovary as of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
Is there a real difference between these books that might justify 
us in setting apart two orders of literature? Perhaps; for the dif- 
ference is very great between getting it all inside the book and 
leaving some of it irresponsibly outside. For even though the 
cheque be written in a good cause it is the result of an irrespon- 
sible demand upon the part of the novelist. But the distinction 1s 
not, I think, absolute, nor should it be. And I am sure that 
Sainte-Beuve was right when he wrote in his review of Madame 
Bovary that not all young married women in Normandy were 
like Emma: was there not the case of the childless young matron 
of central France who, instead of taking lovers and then taking 
arsenic, “adopted children about her . . . and instructed them 
in moral culture?” Very good; for it is obvious that persons who 
join societies and write cheques for moral culture are proper 
characters of fiction, as indeed all human beings of all degrees of 
charity or misanthropy, are. But that is not the point at issue. 
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That point is quite simply that Flaubert, for the first time 
consciously and systematically, but not for the first time in the 
history of fiction, and not certainly of poetry—Flaubert taught us 
how to put this overworked and allegorical cheque into the novel, 
into its complex texture of scene, character and action: which, 
of course, is one way of saying that he did the complete imagi- 
native job himself, and did not merely point to what was going 
on, leaving the imaginative specification to our good will or to 
our intellectual vanity. (I pause here to remark the existence of 
a perpetual type of critic who prefers inferior literature, because 
it permits him to complete it. Flaubert understood the critics 
who, committed to the public function of teacher, resent being 
taught.) This completeness of presentation in the art of fiction 
was not, I repeat, something new, but I gather that it had previ- 
ously appeared only here and there, by the sheer accident of 
genius: I think of Petronius; a few incidents in Bocaccio; half a 
dozen scenes by the Duke of Saint-Simon (the memorialists shade 
imperceptibly into the novelists); the great scene in which the 
Prince de Cléves tells his wife that he has refrained from ex- 
pressing his love for her because he wished to avoid conduct im- 
proper to a husband; Emma Woodhouse with Mr. Knightly at the 
parlor table looking at the picture-album; countless other moments 
in early prose literature; but most of all that great forerunner, 
Moll Flanders, which is so much all of a piece in the Flaubertian 
canon that sometimes I think that Flaubert wrote it; or that no- 
body wrote either Defoe or Flaubert. For when literature reaches 
this stage of maturity, it is anonymous, and it matters little who 
writes it. 

This is extravagant language. Or is it? It is no more than we 
are accustomed to when we talk about poetry, or music, or most 
of all the classical drama. The fourth-century lecture notes, to 
which I have already referred, some time ago licensed the most 
pretentious claims for the stage, and for poetry generally. I am 
only saying that fiction can be, has been, and is an art, as the 
various poetries are arts. Is this an extravagant claim? Only, I 
am convinced, in the minds of the more relaxed practitioners 
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of this art, who excuse something less than the utmost talent 
and effort, and in the minds of.critics who find the critical task 
more exacting than historical reporting, which reduces the novel 
to a news supplement. Was, as a matter of fact, Emma typical 
of young Norman womanhood? Are the Okies and Arkies just 
as Steinbeck represents them? What a triumph for the historians 
when it was found that there had actually been a young man 
whose end was like Julien Sorel’s! And is it true what Mr. Faulk- 
ner says about Dixie? If it is, is what Mr. Stark Young says 
also true? This, I submit, is the temper of American criticism of 
fiction, with rare exceptions of little influence. 


Was it for this the wild geese spread 
The grey wing upon every tide; 

For this that all that blood was shed, 
For this that Edward Fitzgerald died, 
And Robert Emmet and Wolfe Tone, 
All that delirium of the brave? 


If you will substitute for these Irish heroes the heroes of the 
modern novel, Flaubert, Dostoevsky, James, Joyce, you will see 
through the wrong end of the telescope the present condition of 
the criticism of the novel in the narrowing perspective of decay. 

It is time now, towards the end of this causerie, to produce 
an image, an exemplum, something out of the art of fiction that 
underlies all the major problems of “picture and drama,” sym- 
metry, foreshortening, narrative pattern, pace and language—all 
those complexities of the novelist’s art which Henry James, alone 
of the great fictionists, tried to explain (how much he coyly 
evaded!) in his famous Prefaces: problems that laid the ground 
for Mr. Lubbock’s beautiful study. I am looking for something 
very simple and, in its direct impact, conclusive; a scene or an 
incident that achieves fulness of realization in terms of what it 
gives us to see and to hear. It must offer us fulness of rendi- 
tion, not mere direction or statement. Don’t state, says James, 
time and again—render! Don’t tell us what is happening, let it 
happen! So I would translate James. For our purposes here it 
cannot be too great a scene, if we would see all round it: it must 
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be a scene that will give us the most elementary instruction in 
that branch of the art of which the critics tell us littl. What 
shall it be? Shall it be Prince André lying wounded under the wide 
heavens? Shall it be Moll Flanders peeping out of the upstairs 
window of the inn at her vanishing fourth (or is it fifth?) and 
undivorced husband, slyly avoiding him because she is in the 
room with her fifth or is it sixth? I could find perfect exempla 
in James himself. What could be better than Milly Theale’s last 
soirée before she becomes too ill to appear again? Then there 
are James’ fine “sitting-room scenes,” the man and the woman 
talking out the destiny of one or both of them: Lambert Strether 
and Maria Gostrey, John Marcher and May Bartram, Merton 
Densher and Milly Theale. Or there is Strether looking down 
upon the boat in which Chad Newsome and Madame de Vion- 
net, unaware of Strether’s scrutiny, betray that air of intimacy 
which discloses them for the first time to Strether as lovers. 

Yet about these excellent scenes there is something outside our 
purpose, a clue that would sidetrack us into the terms of form 
and structure which I have virtually promised to neglect. Let 
us select an easy and perhaps even quite vulgar scene, a stock 
scene, in fact, that we should expect to find in a common ro- 
mantic novel, or even in a Gothic story provided the setting 
were reduced to the bourgeois scale. Let the situation be some- 
thing like this: A pretty young married woman, bored with her 
husband, a small-town doctor, has had an affair of sentiment with 
a young man, who has by this time left town. Growing more 
desperate, she permits herself to be seduced by a neighboring 
landowner, a coarse Lothario, who soon tires of her. Our scene 
opens with the receipt of his letter of desertion. He is going away 
and will not see her again. The young woman receives the let- 
ter with agitation and runs upstairs to the attic, where having 
read the letter she gives way to hysteria. She looks out the 
window down into the street, and decides to jump and end it 
all. But she grows dizzy and recoils. After a moment she hears 
her husband’s voice; the servant touches her arm; she comes to 
and recovers. 
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It is distinctly unpromising: James would not have touched 
it; Balzac, going the whole hog, might have let her jump, or per- 
haps left her poised for the jump while he resumed the adven- 
tures of Vautrin. But in any case there she stands, and as I have 
reported the scene you have got to take my word for it that she 
is there at all: you do not see her, you do not hear the rapid 
breathing and the beating heart, and you have, again, only my 
word for it that she is dizzy. What I have done here, in fact, 
is precisely what Mrs. Woolf accused the Georgian novelists of 
doing: I am trying to make you imagine for me, perhaps even 
covertly trying to make you write a cheque for the Society for the 
Improvement of Provincial Culture, or the Society for the Relief 
of Small Town Boredom, or for a subscription to the Book of 
the Month Club which would no doubt keep the young woman 
at improving her mind, and her mind off undesirable lovers. I 
hope that we shall do all these good things. But you must bear 
in mind that the Book of the Month Club would probably send 
her the kind of literature that I have just written for you, so that 
she too might take to writing cheques. Is there any guarantee 
that they would be good cheques? The question brings us up 
short against certain permanent disabilities of human nature, 
which we should do well to see as objectively as possible, in the 
language of a greater artist; which is just what we shall now 
proceed to do: 


Charles was there; she saw him; he spoke to her; she 
heard nothing, and she went on quickly up the stairs, breath- 
less, distraught, dumb, and ever holding this horrible piece 
of paper, that crackled between her fingers like a plate of 
sheet-iron. On the second floor she stopped before the attic- 
door, that was closed. 

Then she tried to calm herself ; she recalled the fetter: she 
must finish it; she did not dare to. And where? How? She 
would be seen! “Ah, no! here,” she thought, “I shall be all 
right.” 

Emma pushed open the door and went in. 

The slates threw straight down a heavy heat that gripped 
her temples, stifled her; she dragged herself to the closed gar- 
ret-window. She drew back the bolt, and the dazzling light 
burst in with a leap. 
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Opposite, beyond the roofs, stretched the open country 
till it was lost to sight. Down below, underneath her, the 
village square was empty; the stones of. the pavement glit- 
tered, the weathercocks on the houses were motionless. At 
the corner of the street from a lower story, rose a kind of 
humming with strident modulations. It was Binet turning. 

She leant against the embrasure of the window, and re- 
read the letter with angry sneers. But the more she fixed her 
attention upon it, the more confused were her ideas. She 
saw him again, heard him, encircled him with her arms, and 
the throbs of her heart, that beat against her breast like 
blows of a sledge-hammer, grew faster and faster, with un- 
even intervals. She looked about her with the wish that the 
earth might crumble into pieces. Why not end it all? What 
restrained her? She was free. She advanced, looked at the 
paving-stones, saying to herself, “Come! Come!” 

The luminous ray that came straight up from below drew 
the weight of her body towards the abyss. It seemed to her 
that the floor dipped on end like a tossing boat. She was 
right at the edge, almost hanging, surrounded by vast space. 
The blue of the heavens suffused her, the air was whirling 
in her hollow head; she had but to yield, to let herself be 
taken; and the humming of the lathe never ceased, like 
an angry voice calling her. 

“Emma! Emma!” cried Charles. 

She stopped. 

“Wherever are you? Come!” 

The thought that she had just escaped from death made 
her faint with terror. She closed her eyes; then she shivered 
at the touch of a hand on her sleeve; it was Félicité. 

“Master is waiting for you, madame; the soup is on the 
table.” 

And she had to go down to sit at table. 

Flaubert-Madame Bovary, p. 235-6. 
. . (Modern Library edition) 


The English translation is not good; its failure to convey the 
very slight elevation of tone is a fundamental failure. It is not 
a rhetorical elevation, but rather one of perfect formality and 
sobriety. We are not looking at this scene through Emma’s eyes. 
We occupy a position slightly above and to one side, where we 
see her against the full setting; yet observe how at the same time 
we see nothing that she does not see, hear nothing that she does 
not hear. It is one of the amazing paradoxes of the modern 
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novel, whose great subject is a man alone in society or even 
against society, almost never with society, that out of this view 
of man isolated we see developed to the highest possible point 
of virtuosity and power a technique of putting man wholly into 
his physical setting. The action is not stated from the point 
of view of the author; it is rendered in terms of situation and 
scene. To have made this the viable property of the art of fiction 
was to have virtually made the art of fiction. And that, I think, 
is our debt to Flaubert. 

But we should linger over this scene if only to try our hands 
at what I shall now, for the first time, call sub-criticism, or the 
animal tact which permits us occasionally to see connections and 
correspondences which our rational powers, unaided, cannot detect. 
What capital feature of the scene seems (if it does) to render 
the actuality more than any other? The great fact, I think, is 
the actuality, and your sense of it is all that is necessary. Yet 
I like to linger over the whirring lathe of old Binet, a lay figure 
or “flat character” who has done little in the novel and will 
never do much, and whose lathe we merely noted from the be- 
ginning as a common feature of a small town like Yonville. I 
should like to know when Flaubert gave him the lathe, whether 
just to tag him for us; whether, writing the present scene, he 
went back and gave it to him as a “plant” for use here later; or 
whether, having given him the lathe, he decided it would be 
useful in this scene. 

What is its use? James said that the work of fiction must be 
“a direct impression of life,” a very general requirement; but 
in the perspective of nearly ninety years since the publication of 
Madame Bovary and the rise of the Impressionist novel through 
Henry James, James Joyce, and Virginia Woolf, the phrase takes 
on a more specific sense. Mind you the phrase is not “direct rep- 
which only the stage can give us. But here, using 
this mechanic’s tool, Flaubert gives us a direct impression of 


resentation,” 


Emma’s sensation at a particular moment (which not even the 
drama could accomplish), and thus by rendering audible to us 
what Emma alone could hear he charged the entire scene with 
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actuality. As Emma goes to the window she merely notes that 
Binet’s lathe is turning—C’était Binet qui tournait. Then she 
looks down at the street which seems to rise towards her—Allons! 
Allons! she whispers, because she cannot find the will to jump. 
We have had rendered to us visually the shock of violent suicide. 
Now comes the subtle fusion of the reaction and of the pull to- 
wards self-destruction, which is the humming in her head: how can 
Flaubert render it for us? Shall we not have to take his word for 
it? Shall we not have to imagine for him? No: Pair circulait dans 
sa téte creuse, he says; and then: le ronflement du tour ne dis- 
continuait pas, comme une voix furieuse qui l’appelait—‘the 
whirring of the lathe never stopped, like a voice of fury calling 
her.” The humming vertigo that draws the street towards her 
is rendered audible to us by the correlative sound of the lathe. 

That is all, or nearly all, there is to it; but I think it is enough - 
to set up our image, our exemplum. I leave to you, as I con- 
stantly reserve for myself, the inexhaustible pleasure of tracing 
out the infinite strands of interconnection in this and other novels, 
complexities as deep as life itself but ordered, fixed, and drama- 
tized into arrested action. If I have made too much of Flaubert, 
or too much of too little of Flaubert, I can only say that I have 
not wilfully ignored men as great, or greater. It is proper to 
honor France, and to honor the ‘trouvére, the discoverer; for it 
has been through Flaubert that the novel has at last caught up 
with poetry. 
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